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“ THE Mutiny amongst the LOCAL MILITIA, which broke out at Ely, was fortunately sup- 
« pressed on Wednesday, by the arrival of four squadrons of the GERMAN LEGION CAVALRY 
“‘ from Bury, under the command of General Auckland. Five of the ringleaders were tried by a 
«« Court-Martial, and sentenced to receive 500 lashes each, part of which punishment fhey receited on 
“¢ Wednesday, and a part was remitted. A stoppage for their knapsacks was the ground of the com- 
“, plaint that excited this mutinous spirit, which occasioned the men to surround their officers, and 
<‘ demand what they deemed their arrears. ‘The first division of the German Legion halted yester- 








England, really is. 


«“ day at Newmarket on their retarn fo Bury.” 
24th June, 1809. 


CouRiER (ministerial) news-paper, Saturday, 
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ENGLISH LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


As illustrated in the History of the Prose- 
cution and Punishment of Wi..iaM 
Cossett, of Botley, for writing, and for 
publishing in the Political Register, Re- 
marks upon the flogging of English Local 
Militiamen, in June 1809, and also Ree 
marks upon the employing of German 
Troops upon that occasion. 


Look at the Motto! English reader, 
Look at the Motto! For makiiig re- 
marks upon the contents of that Motto; for 
expressing, or endeavouring to express, my 
feelings upon the subject of it; for this I 
was sentenced to endure (if I lived so long) 
two years’ imprisonment in Newgate; to 
pay, if I should live out the time, a thou- 
sand pounds TO THE KING; and to en- 
ter into bonds, with two sureties, to pay 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS more, if, 
in the course of seven years, I did what the 
law might, in any case, denominate bad 
behaviour.~ The sentence has been exe- 
caged; the two years I have passed in New- 
gate, in spite of foul air and jail-distem- 
pers; and, having had health and strength 
sufficient for that, I have been called upon 
by the Officers of the Prince Regent, in the 
name and behalf of the Kiag, to pay the 
thousand pounds, which I have paid ac- 
cordingly; and I have, by the same autho- 
rity, been called upon for my bonds and 
my sureties, which have also been given. 
The transaction being, therefore, now 
pretty complete, this appears to me to be 
the proper time for giving the world a his- 
tory of; or, at least, such an account of it 
as may serve to give to all persons who 
read the English language a pretty correct 
idea of what the Liberty of the Press, tm 
This account natu- 
first, 











rally divides itself into four parts: 
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an account of what took place previously to 
the trial; Second, the trial and its resuft ; 
Third, the nature and effect of the impri- 
sonment; and, Fourth, what took place at 
the expiration thereof, to the time of my ar- 
rival at Botley, where I now am, 

First, as to what took place previously 
to the trial, the article, for which I was 
prosecuted, was published on the Ist of 
July, 1809, and [ was not brought to trial 
till nearly a year afterwards. The pro- 
ceeding was by way of Siformatlion Ex- 
Officio by the Attorney General ; and, as it 
may be useful to the people of this country, 
and, indeed, of other countries tao, to know 
what an Information Ex-Officio really 
means, I will here endeavour to give a 
faint sketch of its nature and extent. And 
this is the more necessat'y, seeing that there 
are new governments now forming in the 
world. Our * great law-characters”’ telt 
us, that this power of the Attorney Gene- 
ral is one of the main features in the Eng- 
lish constitution ; and, therefore, it is right 
that the Lawgivers of other countries should 
know something about it. At the outset of 
the French Revolution many persons in this 
country were angry with the people of 
France, expressed great resentment against 
thenr, and, finally, became their settled 
enemies, because they did not make a go- 
vernment /ike ours, It is, therefore, right, 
now, when some other countries are about 
to form new governwents, to furnish their 
Lawgivers with the means of judging of 
that, under whicli we live. To go into all 
the branches of our constitution, as now 
practised ; to point out ‘all its effects upen 
the people, would require much more time 
than I have, or ever ‘shall have, to spare. 
But, as to EX-OFFICIO INFORMA- 
TIONS and SPECIAL JURIES, they are 
things which I understand, and of them I 
shall speak for the use of the world, Ifthe 
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reader finds me, in some instances, doing 
little more than repeat what I have, at dif- 
ferent times, before said, 1 beg him to bear 
in mind, that what may not be new tosome 
may be new to others; and that, besides, 
the present is a suitable occasion for 
spreading through the whole world, and 
for putting upon record, in a compact form, 
for the use of posterity, not only all the 
facts relating to my prosecution and punish- 
ment, but an account of all the means 
which have been therein made use of. 
Having, therefore, stated the nature of the 
eharge against me, the next thing to be 
done is to explain the mode of proceeding. 
I was, as I said before, prosecuted by 
the ATTORNEY. GENERAL, that is to 
say, by a person who performs the office of 
government accuser, or prosecutor, and 
whose accusations are generally made in the 
form of what is called an Information Ex- 
Officio; a thing, the nature of which I am 
now about to explain for the benefit of the 
world. Ex Officio are two Latin words, 
and in this respect, amongst many others, 
the use of the -** Learned Languages,’’ as 
they are called, is found to be of great ser- 
vice. These two words mean By Office, or, 
perhaps, more fully, by privilege, or in vir- 
tue, of office. So that, au Information Ex- 











Officio is an Information laid by the Attor- | 


ney General in virtue, or by the privilege, 
of his Office. Aye, but what is an infor- 
mation? When any man has committed 
what is called, by our laws, a crime, and 
he is prosecuted for it, there must be an 
accusation preferred against him, and this 
accusation, when drawn up, is called a bill 
of INDICTMENT, which indictment, be- 
fore the party accused cin be put upon his 
trial, is presented to a Grand Jury, who, if 
they see no cause for prosecution, throw out 
the bill of indictment, or, if they see cause 
for prosecution, find the bill, as it is called; 
that is to say, they carry it in to the Judge, 
and tell him, thatit is a rue Bill. But, ob- 
serve, that, before they can find the bill 
true, there must be wilnesses examined by 
the Grand Jury upon oalA, the Grand Jury 
being also upon ¢heir oaths; and thus, in 
this case, in this usual course of the law of 
the land, every accused person has the 
double security of oaths taken by those who 
judge of the matter alleged against him, 
and also by the witnesses to the facts of 
which he is accused. An INFORMA- 
TION is athing which supplies the place 
of an.indictment; and, in all cases where 
individials. aré tM. parties, they must be 
moved fe warts, alfidavits, or deposi- 
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tions, must be produced in support of the 
motion, and the accused party must have 
time and opportunity to be heard by him- 
self, or counsel, before the Information is 
received by the Judges, and, of course, be- 
fore the accused party can be put upon his 
trial. Here again, though there is no Grand 
Jury to stand between the accused and the 
prosecutor, there are the oaths of credible 
witnesses, and, which is of full as much 
importance as the oaths of witnesses, there 
is a hearing of the party accused, before he 
can be put upon his trial, and subjected to 
all the inconvenience and expense of a trial, 
which must always be heavy, and, some- 
times, enormous. But, in the case of In- 
formations Ex-Officio, there is no Grand 
Jury, no witnesses, no previous hearing, no 
oaths, no, nor even any motion to the Court. 
Here the Attorney General, without any 
previous notice whatever, accuses any man 
whom he thinks proper to accuse, and 
brings him to trial in consequence of an In- 
formation, which he himself lays against 
him. All that he has todo is to make out 
his Information, put it upon the file, or list, 
of the Court, and to send the accused party 
alittle slip of paper, called a Subpoena, ¢o 
come and answer to cerlain charges prefer- 
fed against him. This is an Information 
| Ex Officio. ——Well, the party comes and 
goes at once upon his trial; and, if he be 
acquitted, whatthen? Why, he has good 
luck; but he has all his harass of mind, all 
his loss of time, and all the heavy expenses 
of the law to sustain ; for, he gets no costs; 
no, nor any compensation of any sort. 
Suppose, that, after laying the informa- 
tion, the Attorney General does not choose 
to proceed? Why he does not choose it, 
that’s all, Ol! I had like to have for- 
gotten; the party has to sustain all Ais ex- 
penses of preparation for trial. Besides 
this, the Attorney General has a new power 
given him by an Act of Parliament brought 
in by the late Attorney General (now 
Puisne Judge) Gibbs, and which was pass- 
ed in the 48th year of the King’s reign. 
By this Act the Attorney General is em- 
powered to hold to bail, and, if bail be not 
found, to imprison, at once, by the consent 
of any single Judge, any man against whom 
he may choose to lay an information, See, 
then, what his powers amount to: he can, 
by his sole will, without the intervention 
of a Grand Jury, and without a rule moved 
for in Court; he can pitch upon any man 
that he chooses, and, without any oath 
made against such man, by any body, he 
may put.such man upon the list of criminals 
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to he tried ;_ and, to trial he may bring him, 
without any other ceremony than that of 
sending him a slip of paper, commanding 
him to appear on such a day, to be dealt 
with as the Court shall direct. This is pretty 
well for a beginning. But, if he chooses, he 
may now, by the new Act brought in by 
this late Attorney General, have the 
man taken up like a thief or a highw ayman, 
and make him give bail, or, if he has not 
bail ready, he may, by consent of a Judge, 

send him to jail at once; and this, you 
will observe, without there being any oath 
made as to the man’s having done any thing 
wrong ; all that is required to be proved, in 
order to send such a man to jail, is, that the 
Attorney General has laid an information 
against him! Now, such being the case, 
it is clear, that the Attorney General has, 
with the consent of any one Judge, the 
power of holding any man in England to 
hail; be he who or what he may. He has 
the power of causing any man to be seized 
by a Tipstaff, and to be kept in custody till 
he has found bail, and that, too, without 
being obliged to furnish the party so taken 
up and held to bail with any copy or state- 
ment of the charge against him. The At- 
torney General may do this to any man. 


There is no nin that is not exposed to the” 


operation of this power. Well, having ac- 
cused aman, having laid his information 
against him; having sent him a command 
to come and be tried, and having, perhaps, 

held him lo bail; having done this, he does 
not bring him to trial until he chooses. 
The Englishman who is thus hooked, must 
wait till the Attorney General pleases to 
have him tried. His command to come 
and be dealt.with stands good. His bail 
holds him on. And, if he cannot get bail, 

there he is in jail, as Jong as the Attorney 
General pleases; for, the latter may put off 
the trial for any length of time. This is 
quite comfortable ! The Attorney Gene- 
ral may put off the trial, if he likes, during 
the whole of a man’s life time. 
lay his information when the man is single, 
as Mr. Horne Tooke observed, and he may 
bring him to trial after he is married and 
has half a dozen children. He may inform 
against him while he is following one pro- 
fession, and may fall on upon him with his 
trial when he is about to enter, or has en- 
tered, upon another. He may forgive, too, 
of himself, after he has laid the Informa- 
tion, after he has put a man upon the list 
of criminals to be tried, after he has com- 
manded him to come to be dealt with, after 
he has held him to bail, nay, after he has 
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put him in jail for want of bail; after all 
this he may forgive the man, of his own 
head, without bringing him before the 
Court at all. Is it necessary to say any 
more about his powers? Isnot this enough ? 
Well, suppose he chooses to try the man 
that bre has informed against ? What, then, 
Why, then, the first step he takes, em to 
demand a Special Jury, that is to say, 
twelve men, out of forty-eight men, ALL 
APPOINTED BY THE MASTER OF 
THE CROWN OFFICE. The man who 
is to be tried may strike out 12 from the 48, 
and so may the prosecutor; but, the whole 
43 are appointed by the Master of the Crown 
Office. Well. The Jury, thus appoint- 
ed, does not appear; or, only part of them 
come. The Attorney General has the 
power to put off the trial; to say simply, f 
do not choose to try you now; and you shali 
not be tried now , because I de not choose it. 
His will here is absolute. The Judges 
themselves have no power to force the trial 
on. Whether his Special Jury come, or 
not, he can put off the trial. And, on the 
contrary, if the Special Jury do not come, 
or only a part of them come, he can de- 
mand, if he pleases, to have a Jury made 
up from the Common Jurors.— Then, at 
the trial, he begins and speaks against the 
aecused, and he has as many more as he 
pleases, at the public expensc, to speak on 
the same side. . When that is done, the ac- 
cused has to speak in his defence. And 
there, one would think, the thing would 
end.. Oh! no; for, though in all cases be- 
tween man and man, this is the practice, 
the Attorney General has the privilege of 
another speech after the defence is over; 
and into this speech he may bring whatever 
new matter he pleases. He may, indeed, 
reserve all the weighty part of his allega- 
tions for this speech, and thus leave the de- 
fendant without, in reality, any opportu- 
nity at all.to defend himself. If the 
man be found guilty, he may,: or may not, 
be brought up for judgment, just as the At- 
torney General pleases. The man may be 
brought up and sentenced at the aext term, 
or many years afterwards, during all which 
time, the liability to be brought up for 
judgment hangs over his head. If he be 
brought up, he may speak, or offer affida- 
vits; but, after that the Attorney General 
and his coadjutors claim the right, and ex- 
ercise it, of SPEAKING AGAIN, before 
the judgment is passed. This they always 
do; especially in cases of libel. Sup- 
pose the prosecuted man is acquitled: then 


he has all his costs to pay; for the Crown 
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pays no costs. 
man be never brought to trial. Still he 
has costs, and heavy costs too. He is 
obliged to pay for a copy of the accusation 
against him. Poor Gs_pertT WAKEFIELD 
(whose case we must take care not to for- 
get) had to pay, he states, several pounds, 
in order lo get at a knowledge of what he 
was accused of; for, unless he paid this 
money, he would not have known what his 
alleged crime was, till he actually came to 
the place of trial and heard the charge read 
against him. It is the same with every 
other man, who is prosecuted in this way. 
He may be, as we have seen, brought to 
court after court, and not tried. for years, 
and, perhaps, not tried at all; and, besides 
the harassing of this, he has to meet and 
support all the expenses. There may be 
just as many Inforniations laid against any 
man as the Attorney chooses‘to lay against 
him; he may be compelled to give bail 
upon every one of them, or he may be sent 
to jail; and, after all, he may, if the At- 
torney Genera! chooses, never be brought 
to trial at all; and he has, for all this, no 
mode whatever of obtaining compensation 
or redress. Such are the powers of the 
Attorney General; such is the nature of an 
Information Ex-Officio; such is the nature 
of a Special Jury: such was the modesn 
which I was accused and brought to trial, 
nearly one whole year after the publicaticn 
of the article for the publishing of which I 
was tried! 

Seconp, lie trial and ils result. At 
the trial I spoke in my own delence ; and, 
while the judge said, that, by my defence 
I had added lo my crime, while the Attor- 
ney General insisted on the same in his 
speech, and demanded additional punish- 
ment on that account; while they were 
saying this of my defence, there were not 
wanting others to assert, that I had, in my 
defence, abandoned the cause. The truth 
is, that I not only asserted, that my pub- 
lication was érue; but, that it was right 
to make it. I insisted, that I had a right 
to complain of the acts performed at Ely. 
I reprobated those acts in the most severe 
terms; and said, that, as far as I was 
able I would go in endeavouring to put an 
end to the flogging of Englishmen and to 
the employing of German troops. 
This was the substance of what I said in 
the Court; and I should certainly have 
said a great deal more if I had been suffer- 
ed to reply to the Attorney General. 
What took place after the trial, and until 
I was lodged in Newgate, I stated at the 
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time, in an article, part of which I will 
here, with very little abridgment, insert. 
It was written in my then new habitation, 
on the 14th of July, 1810, the anniversary 
of the destruction of the Bastile ; and it was 
as follows: *¢ After having published 
seventeen volumes of this Work, embracing 
the period of eight years and a half, during 
which time I have written with my own 
hand nearly two thousand articles upon 
various subjects, without having, except 
in one single instance, incurred even the 
threats of the law, I vegin the Eighteenth 
Volume in a prison. In this respect, how- 
ever, I only share the lot of many men, 
who have inhabited this very prison before 
me; nor have I the smallest doubt, that I 
shall hereafter be enabled to follow the 
example of those men. On the triumph- 
ing, the boundless joy, the feasting and 
shouting, of the Peculators, or Public 
Robbers, and of all those, whether profli- 
gate or hypocritical villains, of whom I 
have been the scourge, I look with con- 
tempt, knowing very well, feeling in my 
heart, that my situation, even at this time, 
is infinitely preferable to theirs; and, as 
to the future, I can reasonably promise 
inyself days of peace and happiness, while 
continual dread must haunt thei guilty 
minds; while every stir, and every sound 
must make them quake for fear. Their 
day is yet to come. Before I renew my 
usual intercourse with my Readers, and 
offer to them, as ‘heretofore, my remarks 
upon political subjects, and subjects con- 
nected with politics, I think it necessary to 
say something, relative to the proceedings 
in the Court of King’s Bench, the end of 
which proceedings has been my imprison- 
ment here. It is not my intention to pub- 
lish a full report of the Trial: that would 
be unnecessary ; but on many accounts, it 
may be useful merely to record the trans- 
action, previously to any remarks upon 
any part of it. First, then, I was 
prosecuted by way of Information of the 
Attorney General, for an article, publish- 
ed in the Political Register of the ist of 
July, 1809, respecting r the Jlogging of cer- 
fain men in the Local Militia, in the town 
of Ely, and also respecting éhe use made, 
upon that occasion, of a corps of foreign 
soldiers, called the King’s German Legion. 
SeconpLy, the Trial took place on 
Friday, the 15th of June, 1810, whenI 
was found guilty, by a Special Jury. 

















Tuirviy, on Wednesday, the 20th, I 
was compelled to give bail for my appear- 
ance in court to receive judgment, and, as 
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I came up from Botley (to which place I 
had returned on the evening of the 15th) a 
Tip-Staff went down in order to seize me 
personally, and to bring me up to London 
to give bail. Fourtu y, I was brought 
up to receive judgment on Thursday the 
5th of July, when, after the Attorney Ge- 
neral had made the speech, which I shall 
notice by-and-by, I was sent to the King’s 
Bench Prison, and ordered to be brought 
up again on Monday the 9th of July. 
Firtaiy, on this last mentioned day, I 
was sentenced to be imprisoned in this 
prison for Two Years, to pay a fine of a 
Thousand Pounds tro THE KiNG, and, at the 
expiration of the Two Years, to give bail, 
myself to the amount of Three Thousand 
Pounds, with two sureties to the amount of 
One Thousand Pounds each for my keep- 
ing the peace for Seven Years.—-—The 
Attorney General was Sir Vicary Gibbs,* 
who was assisted by Mr. Garrow; the 
Judge, who sat at the Trial, was Lord EI- 
lenborough ; the four Judges who sat when 
the Sentence was pronounced were Lord 
Eilenborough and Judges Grose, Le Blanc, 
and Bailey; the Sentence was pronounced 
by Judge Grose; and the persons com- 
posing the Jury were as follows : 
Thomas Rhodes, Hampstead Road 
John Davis, - Southampton Place 
James Ellis, Tottenham Ct. Road 
John Richards, Bayswater 
Thomas Marsham, Baker Street 
Rob. Heathcote, HighSt. Marylebone 
John Maud, York Pl. Marylebone 
George Baxter, Church Ter. Pancras 
Thomas Taylor, Red Lion Square 
David Deane, St. John Street 
Wm. Palmer, Upper St. Islington 
Henry Favre, Pail Mall. 


So much for the mere names and dates 
belonging to the transaction, Now, as to 
the publication itself; as to the sort of 
prosecution and the manner of conducting 
it; as.to the charge of the Judge: as to 
the verdict of the Jury; as to the nature 
and amount of the Sentence: these are all 
before the public, whose attention to them 
has been very great, and to the judgment 
of the public I leavethem. But, on the 
last of the Attorney General’s three 
speeches (for he had three to my une) 1 
cannot refrain from making some observa- 
tions, and I think myself fubly justified 
in doing this, because I was told, that J 
could not be permitted to answer him 








a 





* Now a Puisné Judge. 
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verbally. The speech, to which I here 
allude, was made on Thursday, the 5th of 
July, when I was called up for judgment ; 
and, that no one may say, that I do not 
treat even this Attorney General fairly, 
I will first insert here the whole of ‘his 
speech, as it stands reported in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 6th of July, that re. 
port being the most correct that I have 
seen. In the charge of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough and in the Sentence-Speech of 
Judge Grose, there were some passages re- 
latifig to questions appertaining to general 
and foreign politics and to the profounder 
departments of political economy. On 
these I shall hereafter have occasion to 
offer some observations ; but, for the pre- 
sent, I shall confine myself to the Speech 
of the Attorney General, which is reported’ 
in the following words : ‘¢ The Attor- 
*¢ ney General agreed in all that had been’ 
*€ said by his Learned Friends, in behalf 
‘© of the three Defendants, for whom they 
** appeared,.as to the distinction between 
‘¢ their guilt and that of Mr. Cobbectt, as 
‘© to whom he should speak by and by. 
‘¢ They had allowed judgment to go 
‘Sagainst them by default; they had 
‘¢ never denied that the publication was 
‘© a libel; nor that they themselves, in 
‘their concern in it, had acted a criminal 
‘yart. They had not made their delence 
‘Ca vehicle for other calumnies and slan- 
‘© ders, almost as bad as the original libel. 
‘Tn all these respects, their case stood 
*¢ contradistinguished from that of Mr. 
*¢ Cobbett. There was also another distinc- 
‘© tion between their case and that of most 
‘¢ printers and publishers. They had not 
‘employed the author, as some printers 
‘© and publishers did, but the author had 
‘Semployed them. Yet these Defendants, 
‘and every other person who might 
‘* chance to stand in the character of 
‘printer or publisher, must understand, 
*¢ that these circumstances could never ex- 
*S culpate them. All who lend themselves 
‘*to the publication of any work or 
‘¢ writing whatever, must know that they 
‘* become responsible for all the conse- 
*¢ quences thence arising.—He now came 
‘* to the case of Mr. Cobbett. The Court 
*¢ would observe that from him the publi- 
** cation proceeded, and to him, as the 
‘s-author, all the profits, if any, apper- 
** tained. Whatever of malignity resulted 
‘¢ from the publication, to iim was it at- 
‘* tributable; and whatever there arose 
* from it of base lucre and gain accrued 
** to him alone. The Court had heard the 
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Libel read, and sentiments widely differ- 
ent from those of the author of it must, 
on the reading of it, arise in the mind of 
every honest man. At the present time, 
when from the ambition and increased 


power of our enemy, we were obliged to. 
‘ maintain a Jarge military force, how ne- 


cessary was it that a good understanding 


‘ should subsist between the military and 


the people. How essential was it, that 
at such a period, the soldier should 
be convinéed that no unnecessary hard- 
ship was thrown on him,—that he was 


‘not forced to engage in any disgraceful 


task? How essential that the commu- 
nity should be satisfied that however 
necessary a great military force at 
present is for the protection of the 
country, yet that nothing tyrannical, 
that no force beyond the law, is em- 
ployed in compelling the inhabitants of 
this country into the ranks of our armies. 
The situation of the soldiers of this 


‘* country was more comfortable than at 
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any former period; every means that 
could be devised to add to their comfort 
had been adopted. Our armies had by 
their zeal and valour evinced what were 
the consequences of such liberal treat- 
ment; and by the glorious exertions they 
had made in their country’s. cause,. bad 
made more than an ample return for-the 
comforts thus afforded them. These, he 
was satisfied, were, and must be, the 
sentiments of every good man in the 
kingdom. Need he call on the Court to 
look back to the libel, and shew them 
that the sentiments there expressed were 
directly contrary to this, he presumed to 
think, almost universal feeling? What 
was its tendency? To encourage the 
soldiers to impatience, insubordination 
and disgust; to tell them. that they were 
hardly, cruelly, and tyrannically dealt 
with by their superiors, and thereby to 


render that duty of obedience which they | 


owe their superiors disagreeable and dis- 
gusting. To go back to the situation of 


matters at the time the libel in question | 


was Written. At that moment, instead 
of lending a ready obedience to the com- 
mands of their officers, a body of Local 
Militia had in a mutinous manner sur- 


© rounded those very officers whom it was 


their duty to obey. The place where 
the transaction took place, did not afford 
a force sufficient to quell the mutiny, but 
a reinforcement was called in from the 
nearest place whence a military force 
could be properly spared, and order was 
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restored. —The aggressors, however, 
were not dealt with as Buonaparte would 
have treated his refractory troops. The 
ring-leaders were selected and brought 
before a tribunal where their cases were 
tried and examined, and where, after 
the fairest inquiry, they were found 
guilty of mutiny, and had an adequate 
sentence passed on them, part of which 
was mildly remitted. What was the 
interpretation, however, which Mr. 
Cobbett gave to this transaction? That 
it was not to be called a mutiny; that it 
was a mere squabble between the men 
and the officers for a trifle of money ; 
that the men were persons who had just 
thrown off their smock frocks to put on 
the garb of a soldier, and still continued 
so much labourers as to be ignorant of 
their duty as soldiers, and had become 
so much soldiers as to have lost the in- 
clination to labour. What, he asked, 
would be the result of mutiny, if libel- 
lers of this nature were to escape with 
impunity? What, however, was the 
conduct of the same person to the men 
themselves? He taunts and upbraids 
them with not having acted like men; 
and instructs them, that thev ought not 
to have submitted to the chastisement 
inflicted on them. Not only was this 
so, but he held up to contempt and in- 
dignation the German Legion for having 
assisted, when called in, in quelling the 
mutiny, He represents them as persons 
who could be of no use im the general 
service of the country, whose aid could 
only be useful in quelling disturbances 
amoug our native troops, and that they 
were employed on this occasion only be- 
cause the British troops would not have 
interfered in such aservice, for which the 
German Legion alone were fit. Could 
we expect zealous and cordial co-ope- 
ration on the part of the foreign troops 
whom we were, in the present situation 
of affairs, obliged to employ, if we suf- 
fered them thus to be taunted in their 
own persons, and to be exposed to un- 
merited obloquy and disgrace in the eyes 
of the public of this country? 
this, however, were not enough, the 
Defendant, Mr. Cobbett, goes the-length 
of telling the inhabitants of the place 
where the transaction occurred, that they 
are base miscreants for having seen and 
not liaving assisted in resisting so infa- 
mous and abominable a chastisement. 
‘I do not know,’ says Mr. Cobbett, in 
the libel in question, * what sort of a 
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‘‘ place Ely is; but I really should like to {‘* which they say he employs) in order to 
‘know how the inhabitants looked one | ** get together and to discipline his con- 


another in the face whilst this scene was | ** scripts.’ And who were these whom he 


exhibiting in their town. I should like 
to have been able to see their faces, and 
to hear their observations to each other 
at the time.’ What was this but up- 
braiding the inhabitants of Ely for sitting 


quietly by and seeing this punishment 


inflicted on mutineers who had been 
regularly tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to receive this punishment; and 
telling them that they ought to be asham- 


ed to look each other in thé face, in cori- 


sequence of their not having assisted in 
resisting it? Black as this was, this, 
however, was not the blackest feature in 
the present publication. The author 
went on to hope that, after this occur- 
rence at home, we would Le a little more 
cautious in drawing conclusions against 
Buonaparté, and that we should no 
longer hear of the cruelty, and of the ty- 
ranuical acts of Buonaparte. By looking 
back to former parts of the publication, 
the Court would find that this meant, 
that the subjects of Buonaparte were sub- 


ject to a less severe measure of restraint 


than the inhabitants of this country. On 
this principle, alluding to the means 
employed or ‘said to be employed by 
Buonaparte to get together and discipline 
his conscripts, the publication states that 
there is scarcely any one of the persons 
who wish to cry him down that has not 
‘at various times cited the hand-cuffings, 
and other means of force, said to be used 
in drawing out the young men of France,’ 
and who has not cited these as affording 
a complete ‘ proof that the people of 
France hate Napoleon and his Govern- 
ment, assist with reluctance in his wars, 
and would fain see another Revolution.’ 
Should it be suffered that the lawless 
libeller should tell the inhabitants of this 


** country that they were pressed into the 


ranks of our army with more seyerity 
than that which was exercised by the 
iron hand of oppression employed by the 
Ruler of France? There was, indeed, a 
degree of delicacy perceptible in the pre- 
sent publication, but it was delicacy only 
for the enemies of this country. The 
author, after alluding to the means which 
Buonaparte employs in filling up the 
ranks of his army, corrects himself, and 


a 





| ** thus marks out as the ‘ they?’ whom he 
| 66 


thus taunts as with the term of the great- 
est reproach— the loyal?’ a term which 
euglit to ensure respect and regard, as 
embracing the first duty of subjects in 
a well regulated state towards their 
“* Sovereign. This was the character of 
‘the libel which the Defendant, Mr. 
** Cobbett, was now called on to answer 
‘for. If this was the character of the 
‘libel, which, he presumed .to think, 
* could not be denied, their Lordships 
** would readily see the tendency of such a 
‘* publication, and they would easily esti- 
** mate what the consequences would have 
‘* been if the publication had produced the 
** effects which it was calculated ta have 
** produced. What if the soldiers had 
** caught the spirit of dissatisfaction and 
disgust, which was thus suggested for 
** their adoption? ‘What if the fame thus 
** sought to be kindled throughout the whole 
** kingdom had been lighted up? The 
** consequences were too fatal even to be 
** pointed at. It would have gone to break 
‘* up every thing that was estimable in so- 
** cicty—it would have gone to the de- 
** struction of civilization and good go- 
“ vernment in the country. It might be 
** said by the Defendant that the publica- 
** tion in question had no such tendency, 
** and that these effects had not been pro- 
*¢ duced. That it had not the tendency 
** contended for, he (the Attorney General) 
** denied, though he admitted that, hap- 
‘© pily, it had not produced the effects 
** which it was calculated to produce. That 
** the publication in question had not pro- 
** duced the effects which might have been 
** expected from it, we owed to the love of 
** the subjects of this country towards their 
** Sovereign and the established Govern- 
** ment. We owed no thanks on this head, 
*©to Mr. Cobbett. It became, however, 
** the duty of that Court to prevent and 
** guard against the recurrence of such 
‘* jibels in time coming. Mr. Cobbett 
** himself had taught the Court what the 
** consequences of passing by such publica- 
tions with impunity would be. He had 
** told the Court that other libellers had 
‘* been passed by, and argued upon that as 
** a ground for his own impunity. If he 
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represents them not as acts practised, but | ‘* were to-day to be passed by, or to be 


said to be practised, by Buonaparte, in 
accomplishing this object—* The means 
which Napoleon employs (or rather 


' 66 





visited with a light punishment, would 
not this, to-morrow, be adduced as a 
‘© precedent in favour of other libellers ? 


66 
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t* Would they not be entitled to say, ‘* If 
¢¢ J, by libelling, be enabled to make a for. 
5 tune, and to amass wealth, when, in re- 
** turn, I will oniy have to sustain so slight 
‘6 4 punishment as that passed on Mr. Cob- 
+ bert, will I not cheerfully incur the pe- 


6 nalty?” If the Court should now visit 
** Mr. Cobbett with a light punishment, 
** could they answer for it that their arm 
§* would be strong enough, next year, to 
** check the evil to which he (the Attorney 
** General) contended they were called on 
‘‘to give a vital blow this day? It now 
¢* Jay in the Court to inflict on the Defen- 
$* dant, Mr. Cobbett, a just and whole- 
‘‘ some punishment, adequate to his of- 
$+ fence. They had had before them libel- 
** Jers on the private character of indivi- 
‘duals; such they had esteemed proper 


‘objects of punishment; and that the} 


¢‘ punishment so inflicted would tend to 
6 diminish the frequency of the offence, if 
$* not to prevent it entirely. They had 
‘‘ had before them those even who had 
¢* been guilty of libelling the administration 
6° of justice in the country. That was a 
*‘ high offence, because it tended to take 
¢* from the credit and authority due to the 
¢ judgments of the Courts of Law, and 


- 66 tended to make them of less effect. Such 


‘* offences, and justly too, were visited: 
6‘ with a severe chastisement. But, if that 
‘* offence, great as it was, were to be com- 
** pared with that now under consider- 
** ation, it must sink into utter insignifi- 
6“ cance. The present libel went to sub- 
“‘ vert society itself, and, whatever might 
‘+ be thought of the atrocity of others which 
** had preceded it, the present was one of 
6s much darker and blacker hue. The 
¢s Court were therefore called on to inflict 
‘¢ such a punishment as should, at least, 
6* make men pause before they embarked 
‘¢ in Jibels similar to that published by the 
6‘ Defendant, Mr. Cobbett. The army, 
«* against whom this libel was in a peculiar 
6¢ manner directed, called on the Court for 
‘¢ justice against its traducer. The Go- 
¢¢ yernment called on them for confirmation 
<¢ of its.legal powers; for what Govern- 
‘¢ ment could possibly exist, if it were not 
‘* protected against such attacks as these ? 
6* The country, which looked with horror 
‘* on the mischievous teridency of the libel 
66 now under consideration, called on them 
¢¢ for protection against the numerous evils 
¢¢ which the propagation of such publi- 
€€ cations were calculated to engender, 
‘¢ going, as they did, to the total subver- 
‘< sicn of social order, and to the existence 





** of this country as a nation. Being once 
** brought before the Court, they (the 
*¢ Public) knew that they might have con- 
*¢ fidence in their protection, and that they 
** would no longer have occasion to dread 
‘6a repetition of such outrageous insult. 
** He called on the Court, therefore, for 
*¢ judgment on the Defendant. He called 
** for justice; and that justice he knew 
** would be tempered with mercy, but he 
‘* trusted, that the Court would not forget 
** that mercy was equally due to the public 
‘fas to the Defendant at the bar.’’-—~ 
Now, as to the necessity of a great military 
force in this country, and as to the cause of 
that necessity; as to the general treatment 
of the soldiers in this country and their 
being better treated than at any former pe- 
riod; as to the punishment inflicted upon 
the Local Militia at Ely; as to the em- 
ploying of the Germans upon that occasion ; 
as to the use of German Troops in this 


‘country at all; as to the people of Ely be- 


ing able to look one another in the face; as 
to the manner in which Napoleon would 
have treated the Local Militia; and as to 
my ** delicacy’’ towards the enemies of m 

country: these are all matters upon which 
I shall say nothing at all. They have all 
been fully discussed; they are all well un- 


derstood; there can be, inthe mind of no 
‘man of common sense, a mistake with re- 
/-Spect to them. 


There is, indeed, one little 
sentence, made use of by the Attorney Ge- 
neral, respecting the treatment of the Sol- 


diers, which is rather obscure; at least to 


me it is so. He is stated to have said: 
‘* How essential is it that the community 
‘* should be satisfied, that nothing tyranni- 
** cal, that no force beyond the law, is em- 
*¢ ployed in compelling the inhabitants of 
‘¢ this country into the ranks of the army.” 
{ do not understand the meaning of this. 
These two phrases are, in my view of 
things, by no means synonymous; because, 
if they were, the oppressions, which, as 


‘we are told, and, perhaps, truly, the peo- 


ple of France are compelled to undergo, 


would not properly form a subject of com- 


plaint, seeing that they are all exercised 
under the sanction of daw. There are De- 
crees or Senatus Consulta for the forcing of 
the young men of France to go into the 
army; yet, the forcing of them so to go has 
been, and yet is, represented, in this coun- 
try, as being most abominably tyrannical. 
I perfectly agree with the Attorney General, 
that it is essential, that the community 
should be satisfied that ** nothing tyrannical 
*¢ is employed in compelling the inhabitants 
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‘6 of éhis country into the ranks of the 
‘¢ army;’’ but, towards the producing of 
this desirable effect his statement is not at 
all likely to contribute; and, indeed, unless 
he had stopped at the word ‘* tyrannical,”’ 
and spared the subsequent definition, he 
would have done well to hold his tongue 
upon this part of the subject. ——There 
are two assertions made by the Attorney 
General, during this memorable speech, 
which assertions materially affect me, and 
upon which, therefore, I must beg leave 
to trouble my readers with some observa- 
tions. The Firsr. of these assertions is, 
that I made my “ defence a vehicle for 
other calumnies and slanders, almost as 
bad as the original libel.’,-—The Seconp, 
that I wrote the publication in question, 
and, generally, every thing I wrote, for 
“6 base lucre.’’ He does not say this in so 
many words; but, in speaking of the cases 
of the other defendants, as contradistin- 
guished from mine, he says, that whatever 
arose from it (the publication) of ‘* dase 
lucre and gain’”’ accrued to me alone. And 
then, in another part of his speech, where 
he is stating the evil consequences, which, 
in the way of example, will arise from a 
slight punishment of me, he asks if other 
libellers wi!l not, in such case, be entitled 
to say: ** If I, by libelling, be enabled to 
*S make a fortune, and to amass wealth, 
‘* when, in return, I will only have to 
* sustain so slight a punishment as that 
‘¢ passed on Mr. Cobbett, will I not cheer- 
¢ fully incur the penalty ?”’ There are 
several other assertions, which, as occasion 
offers, I may be disposed to notice; but, 
these two are all that I shall notice at pre- 
sent. With respect to the First, 
namely, that F had made my defence a 
vehicle for other calumnies and slanders, 
much more need not be said, than was 
said by every one who heard or read the 
speech, and that is, that it is very strange, 
that these new calumnies were not named 
by the person who was.speaking in aggra- 
vations He had had nearly a month to 
consider of, and to inquire ‘into, the facts 
(for I dealt not in insinuations} stated by 
me in my defence ; and, how comes it that 
he did not contradict any one of those facts ? 
How came he to content himself with a 
general assertion, unsupported with even 
an alleged fact? Had he not time to go 
more minutely into the matter ; or did he, 
out of mercy, forbear to prove these new 
calumnies upon me? Was it compassion 
that operated with him upon this occasion? 
——These ‘* calumnies,’’.as he calls them, 
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were brought forth in answer to, and in 
contradiction of, assertions made by hiur in 
his first speech. It is, therefore, very 
surprising, that he should not have made 
an attempt, at least, to refutethem. He 
seems to have been very anxious (o put 
every thing right in the public mind; and 
how comes he, then, to have left these 
** calumnies’’ totally unanswered, especi- 
ally when he looked upon them as being 
‘* almost as bad as the original libel ?”’ 
Upon the Seconp assertion, that I had 
written the publication in question for gain’s 
sake; that I had amassed wealth, made @ 
fortune by \ibelling; and that, [ had, in 
short, in my writings, been actuated by a 
craving after base lucre; upon this, the 
first observation to make, is, that it con- 
tains a beautiful compliment to the people 
of this country, and comes in with peculiar 
fitness close after the assertions, that their 
good sense prevented the mischiefs which 
the publication was calculated to excite, 
and that they even called upon the court to 
punish me. No: the people of this coun- 
try were so sensible, so discerning, soe 
loyal, and held libelling in such abhor- 
rence, that they were not to be excited to 
sedition by me; and, in a minute after- 
wards, to publish libels is, in this country, 
the way to make a fortune. The Army, 
too, abhorred this work of libelling, and 
even called upon the court to punish me 
for it; and yet, but only a minute before, 
there was great danger of my creating dis- 
affection in the army, of throwing every 
thing into confusion, and of producing the 
destruction of ** Social Order and our Holy 
** Religion,” as John Bowles has it. The 
Attorney General was in a difficulty. It 
would not do to say, that my writing had 
no effect upon either the people or the 
army; it would not do to say, that what I 
wrote dropped still-born from the press, or, 
that it made no impression upon any body ; 
it would not do to say this, and yet it was 
paying me too great a compliment to sup- 
pose that I had the power of inducing any 
body to think or to feel with me; there- 
fore, I was, in one and:the same speech, 
represented as a most mischievous and a 
most insignificant writer. But, to re- 
turn to the charge of writing for ‘* base 
‘+ ducre,’’ 1 think the public will have 
perceived, that there was nothing original 
in this part’ of the Attorney General’s 
speech; for, the charge had, in all forms 
of words, been long before made by the 
basest of my calumniators, by the vile 
wretches,- who notoriously use their pens 
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and their pencils for pay, and who do not, 
like me, look for remuneration to the sale 
of their works to the public. The idea of 
my having ‘* amassed wealth,’’ arose, in 
the first place, perhaps, from the envy of 
the worst and most despicable part of those, 
who wished to live by the press, but who 
did not possess the requisite talents to en- 
gure success to their endeavours, and at 
the same time preserve their independence ; 
or, who were so deficient in point of in- 
dustry as to render their talents of no avail ; 
and who, therefore, resorted to that spe- 
cies of traffic, which exposed them to my 
lash. Such men would naturally hate me. 
Such men would naturally wish for my de- 
struction. Such men would naturally stick 
at no falsehood, at no sort or size of ca- 
lumny against a man, whose success was 
at once an object of their envy and the méans 
of their continual annoyance. But, from a~ 
person in the situation of Attorney General, 
one might have expected a little more cau- 
tion in speaking of the character and motives 
of any man.—— Let me, before I come tomy 


particular case, first ask why the gains ofa. 


writer or of a book or news-paper proprietor 
are to be called ** base lucre,’’ any more than 
the gains of any other description of per- 
sons? Milton and Swift and Addison re- 
ceived money for their works; nay, Pope 
received more, perhaps, than all of them 
put together, and wrote, too, with).ten 
times more severity and more personality 
than I ever did; and yet, no one. ever 
thought, I believe, of giving to his: gains 
the name of * dase lucre.”’ This is a most 
sweeping blow at the press. Let no one 
connected with it, in any way whatever, 
imagine that his pecuniary possessions or his 
estatc, if he has gained one, will, or can, 
escape the application of this liberal charge. 
The fortunes of Mr. Walter, and Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Longman, and Mr. 
Cadell, and of all the rest of them, are all 
to be considered as ‘' base lucre.’’ Base 
Jucre is the fruit of the industry and talents 
of every man who works with his ‘pac 


and those whose business it is to inform 


and instruct mankind are either to be steep- 
ed in poverty, or to be regarded as sordid 
and base hunters after gain. Dr. Johnson, 
if now living, must, at this rate, be liable 


to be charged with hunting after ‘* base 


** lucre,”’ for he really lived by the use of 
his pen. Paley also sold his writings, and 
so, I dare say, did Locke; and why not, 
then, impute baseness to them on this ac- 
count? Jt is notorious, that thousands of 
priests, and eyen Bishops, have sold their 
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writings, not excepting their sermons; and 
is not that hunting after ‘* base lucre ?’’ It 
is equally notorious that Lawyers are daily 
in the habit of selling reports of cases and 
other writings appertaining to their profes- 
sion; and what can their gain thereby be 
called, then, but ** base lucre?’”’ Burke 
sold his writings as well as Paine did his; 
nay, the former, for many years, and bein 

a member of the Honourable House all the 
while, actually wrote for pay in a periodi- 
cal work, called the Annual Register; and, 
of course, he sought therein after ‘* base 
** lucre.”’ Base lucre it was, according to 
this doctrine, that set Malone to edite 
Shakespeare, andthat induced Mr. Tooke 
to write his Diversions of Purley; and, in 
short, every writer, whether upon law, 
physic, divinity, politics, ethics, or. any 
thing else, if he sell the productions of his 
pen, is exposed to this new and hitherto- 
unheard-of-charge.—There is, indeed, a 
species-of gain, arising from the use of the 
pen, which does well merit the appellation 
of -** base lucre;” but, the ‘* Learned 
‘* Friend’? seems to have mistaken the 
mark, When aman bargains for the price 
of maintaining such or such principles, or 
of endeavouring to make out such or such a 
case, without believing in the soundness of 
the principles or the truth of the case; such 
a Man, whether he touch the cash (or pa- 
per-money ) before or after the performance 
of his work, and. whether he work with his 
tongue or bis pen, may, I think, be pretty 
fairly charged with seeking after ‘* base 
** Jucre;” for he, in such case, manifestly 
sells not only the use of his talents, but his 
sincerity intothe bargain, and drives a traf- 
fic as nearly allied to soul-selling as any 
thing in this world can be; nor does it sig- 
nify a straw from what quarler, or in what 
shape, the remuneration may come, for the 
motive being base, the gain or lucre must 
be base also. Again, if a man receive from 
the taxes, that is to say, from the people’s 


‘money, a reward for writing any thing, 


especially upon controverted _ political 
questions, the lucre accruing to him may 
fairly be called base; for here, as in the 
former case, he makes a base bargain for 
the use of his talents, It is the same with 
those, who are mere proprietors of works 
and not writers, and who vend their pages 
for a like consideration, coming from a 
like source. But, if a man sell to the pub- 
lic, sell to any one that chooses to buy 
with his own money, and resort to no 
means of cheating the purchaser out of the 
price of what is sold, there can be nothing 
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of baseness attached to his gains: The ar- 
ticle is offered to the public; those who do 
not choose to purchase let it alone; there is 
no compulsion; there is no monopoly in 
the way of purchasing elsewhere, and 
there is nothing of baseness belonging to 
the transaction; the gain is fair and ho- 
nourable, it is the right of the possessor, 
and more perfectly his right, perhaps, than 
gain of any other sort can possibly be. 
After these general observations, it is hard- 
ly necessary for me to say much upon my 
particular case, it being impossible that the 
reader should not have already perceived 
clearly, that the charge of seeking after 
‘* base lucre’’ is quite inapplicable to me. 
But, I cannot, upon such an occasion, re- 
frain from stating some facts, calculated to 
show the injustice and falsehood of this 
charge, when preferred against me as pro- 
prietor of a public print. J have now 
been, either in America or England, sole 
proprietor of a publie print tor upwards of 
fourteen years, with the intermission of 
about’a year of that time, and I never did, 
upon any o¢casion whatever, take money or 
money’s worth, for the insertion or the sup- 
pression of any paragraph or article what- 
soever, though it is well known, that the 
practice is 2s commem-as any other branch 





of the business yee news-papers in: 
reds.of pounds have 


general. Many hund 
been offered to me in this way, as my se- 
veral clerks and agents can bear witness ; 
and, had I hankered after <‘ base lucre,”’ 
the reader will readily believe, that Ishould 
have received all that was so offered. From 
the daily news-paper, which I published 
after my return to England, I excluded all 
Quack-Advertisements, because I looked 
upon them as indecent, and. having a mis- 
chievous tendency, and because to insert 
them appeared to me to be assisting impos- 
ture. These advertisements are, it is well 
known, a great source of profit to the pro- 
prietors of news-papers; amd, if I had 
been attached to ‘* base lucre,’’ should I 
have rejected my share of that profit? 1 
Jost many hundreds of pounds by my daily 
news-paper, which failed, not for want of 
readers, but solely because I would not 
take money in the same way that other pro- 
prietors did. Whether this were wise or 
foolish is now of no consequence; but, the 
fact is, at any rate, quite sufficient-to repel 
the charge of seeking after ‘* base Juere.’’ 
—From wy out-set as a writer to the 
present hour I have always preferred prin- 
ciple to gain. In America the King’s mi- 
ister made, and not at all improperly, of- 
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fers:of service to me, on the part of the mi- 
nistry at home. The offer was put as of 
service to any relations that I might have 
in England, and my answer was, that if I 
could earn any thing myself wherewith to 
assist my relations, I should assist them, 
but that I would not be the cause of their 
receiving any thing out of the public purse. 
Mr. Liston, then our minister in America, 
can bear testimony to the truth of this state- 
ment. And was this the conduct of a 
man, who sought after ‘* base lucre ?’’ Is 
this the genduct which is now fashionable 
among those, who cal! themselves * the 
** doyal,’’ and the ** King’s friends ;’’ Do 
they reject offers of the public purse? Do 
they taxe care to keep their poor relations 
out of their own earnings er property; or 
alo they throw them, neck and heels, upon 
the public, to be maintained out of the taxes, 
as a higher order of paupers? I have acted 
up to my professions. I have, at this time, 
dependent, upon me, for almost every thing, 
nearly ¢wenly children besides my own. I 
walk on foot, where others would ride in a 
coach, that I may have the means of yield- 
ing them support; that I may have the 
means of preventing every one belonging to 
me from seeking support from the public, 
in any shape whatever. Is this the fashion 
of ‘the loyal?’ Do ‘*the loyal’ act 
‘thus? Do they make sacrifices in order that 
their poor relations may not become a charge 
tothe public? Let that public answer this 
question, and say to whom the charge of 
seeking alter ‘‘ base lucre’’ belongs. I 
wonder whether it has ever happened to the 
Attorney General to reject the offer of twe 
services of plate, tendered him for the suc- 
cessful exertion of his talents? This has 
happened to me, though the offer, on each 
occasion, was made in the most delicate 
manger, though the service had been al- 
ready performed, though the thing was 
done with, and the offer could not have a 
prospective view, and though the service 
had been performed without any previous 
application. 1 wonder whether Sir Vicary 
Gibbs did ever reject an offer of this sort? 
And I do wonder, how- many there are 
amongst the whole tribe of ‘* learned 
** friends,’’ who haye, or ever will have 
to accuse themselves of such an act? Yet 
has he the assurance to impute my writings 
to motives of ** base lucre.’’ The truth is, 
that 1 am hated by the pretended ‘* loyal,’ 
because I am proof against all the tempta- 
tions of base lucre. 1 have spoken of the 
offer made me, while in America. Upon 
my return home the ministers made me 
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other offers, and, amongst the rest, they 
offered me a share of the True Briton news- 


paper, conducted and nominally owned by 


Mr. Herriot. I, who was what the 
country people call a green-horn, as to such 
matters, and who was gull enough to think, 
that it was principle that actuated every 
writer on what I then deemed the right 
side; I was quite astonished to find, that 
the Treasury was able to offer me a share 
in a news-paper. I rejected the offer in 
the most delicate manner that I could; but, 
I never was lorgiven. I have experienced, 


as might have been expected, every species 


of abuse since that time; but, I did not, I 
must conless, expect ever to be accused of 
writing for ‘* base lucre.’”’ This is a charge, 
which, as I shewed upon the trial, origi- 
nated with the very scum of the press, and 


had its foundation in the worst and most4 


villainous of passions. —In general it is a 
topic of exultation, that industry and talent 
are rewarded with the possession of wealth, 
The great object of the teachers of youth, 
in this country, seems always to have heen 
the instilling into their minds, that wealth 
was the sure reward of industry and ability. 
Upon what ground, then, is it, that the 
** amassing of wealth,”’ the ** making of a 
“* fortune,” by the use of industry and ta- 


proach in me? The fact is not true. ¥ 


have not amassed wealth, and have not }:verified upon oath. 


made a fortune, in any fair sense of those 
phrases. I do not possess a quarter part 
as much as I should, in all probability, 
have gained, by the use of the same degree 
of industry and ability, in trade or com- 
merce. But, if the fact were otherwise, 
and if I rode in a coach and four instead of 
keeping one pleasure horse, and that one 
only because it is thought necessary to the 
health of my wife; if I had really a fortune 
worthy of being so called, what right 
would any one have to reproach me with 
the possession of it? I have been lahour- 
ing seventeen years, since I quitted the 
army. I have never known what it was to 
enjoy any of that which the world calls 
pleasure. Fronra beginning with nothing, 
I have acquired the means of making some 
little provision for a family of six children 
(the remains of thirteen), besides having, 
for several years, maintained almust whol- 
ly, three times as many children of my re- 
lations. And, am I to be reproached as a 
lover of “ base lucre,’’ because I begin to 
have a prospect (for it is nothing more) of 
making such provision? And, am I now, 
upon such a charge, to be stripped, in one 


| way or another, of the means of making such 
| provision? Was it not manly and brave 
for the Attorney General, when he knew 
that I should not be permitted to answer 
him, to make such an attack, not only upon 
me, but upon the future comfort of those, 
who depend upon me for support? Verily, 
this is not to be forgotten presently. As 
long as I or my children are able to remem- 
ber, this will be borne in mind; and, I 
have not the smallest doubt of seeing the 
day, when Sir Vicary Gibbs, and those 
who belong to him, will not think of any 
such thing as that of reproaching us with 
the possession of our own earnings. —Dur- 
ing the time that I was absent from home 
for the purpose of giving bail, as before 
stated, a man, dressed like a gentleman, 
~went upon my land in the neighbourhood of 
4Botley, got into conversation with my ser- 
vants, asked them how much property I 
had, where it lay, of whom I had purchas- 
ed it, what I had given for it, whether I 
was upon the point of purchasing any more, 
and a great many other questions of the 
same sort. When he went away from one 
of them, he told him: ‘* You will not have 
Cobbett here again for one while ;’’ or 
words to that effect. I leave the public to 
form their opinions as to the object of this 
}evisit, and of the person whe made it. 
The trith of the fact can, at any time, be 
If this scoundrel had 
heen put to the test, I wonder what account 
. he could have rendered of the source of his 
means; of the money which had purchased 
the clothes upon his back. Not long before 
the time just mentioned, another person of 
a similar description went to another man 
who works for me, asked him what sort of 
a man I was, what he had ever heard me 
say about the King or the government, and 
told him that some people thought me avery 
great enemy of the government. The per- 
son went into a little public house in the 
neighbourhood of my farm, where he got 
into conversation with those whom he found 
there, and contrived soon to make that con- 
versation turnuponme. He heard nothing 
but good of mie as a neighbour and a mas- 
ter; and, as to politics, not a soul that he 
talked to ‘knew what he meant, never hav- 
ing in their lives heard me utter a word 
upon any subject of that sort. Of the two 
servants, whom I have alluded to above, 
the name of the former is Joun Dean, and 
that of the latter James Cownerv; both of 
them men, upon whose word I can rely, 
and who, as I said before, are ready to veri- 
fy this statement upon their oaths. ————The 
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modesty and good manners of my men in- 
duced them to give answers to the questions 
of these base rascals, without suspecting 
any thing of their real character or design ; 
nor had either of them the smallest notion 
of that design, until my return home, and 
until I had acquainted them with the nature 
of my situation. If the design (which 
must, { think, be manifest enough to the 
reader) had been known, their bones, or, 
at least, their skin, would, I am afraid, 
have carried off a testimonial of their base- 
ness and of the indignation of my servants. 
The base miscreants would then have had a 
feeling proof of the sentiments, entertained 
towards me by those who. know me best 
and have had the greatest experience of my 
disposition. I leave the public to rumi- 
nate upon what J have here stated, relative 
to the inquiries of these villains. The mis- 
creant, who went to make the inquiries 
about the extent of my property, did not, 
it seems, go to Botley, but appeared to go 
from, and to return to, some town or vil- 
lage upon the Gosport road, fearing, appa- 
rently, to be known, or, at least, traced, if 
he put up at the inn at Botley. I leave 
the public, I say, to form their opinion 
upon these facts. It is, I think, quite un- 
necessary for me to give any opinion of my“ 
own. Me, 
TuHirvd.—The nature and effect of the im- 
prisonment are now to be particularly no- 
ticed. I was well aware, that a prison, 
though I had never seen the inside of one in 
my life, must differ very materially from a 
dwelling-house. I was aware of many of 
the disagreeable circumstances attendant on 








such a state; but, I had no idea of the | 


reality, That part of the prison, to which 
I was committed, consisted of a yard and 
of divers rooms. The rooms were nume- 
rous, the yard about 35 feet by 25 feet. 
Each room contained, or was intended to 
contain, two, three, or more, beds. Each 
bed-room was locked up at about 9 o’clock 
at night, and kept locked till about 7 o'clock 
in the morning. The door-way leading. 
from the passage of the rooms to the yard 
was also locked. The windows were barred 
with iron. The walls that surrounded the 
yard were the sides of houses; and, of 
course, there could be very little of sun or 
air. ——But, the companions ! What com- 
panions had1? Men guilty of some of the 
most odious and detestable crimes. Swind- 
ling, Fraud, Embezzlement, and even of 
those crimes which are too horrid to name, 
but which have been committed by so many 
Within the last two or three years, With 
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wretches like these I was destined by my 


sentence to dwell for two years; I, who had 
never even seen the inside of a jail in my 
whole life-time, and who, amidst all the 
temptations of youth, had been eight years 
in a regular regiment without ever being, in 
a single instance, confined for a single mo- 
ment! One fact will enable the reader to 
judge of the society I was sentenced to 
keep for two years: there was a man taken 
out and sent to Botany Bay two days after I 
entered the prison. He was taken out of 
the same part of the prison, and, perhaps, 
out of the very room, in which I was to 
have slept for two years, if I lived so long. 
Here was I, then, sentenced to live for fwo 
years amongst felons and men guilty of un- 
natural crimes, and to pay a_ thousand 
pounds to the King; aye, to the King, at 
the end of that time! I have three sons; 
and, if any one of them ever forgets this, 
may he that instant be....... not 
stricken dead; but, worse than that: be- 
reft of his senses. May. he become both 
rotten and mad. May he, after havin 

been a gabbling, slavering half-idiot all the 
prime of his life, become, in his last days, 
loathsome to the sight and stinking in the 
nestril! Iam, however, :not at all afraid, 
rehat any child of mine will merit this 


curse; for, they have all been shown the 


horrid place where their father was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned, and, I am satis- 
fied that nothing more will be necessary. 
From the place and the society here 
described I was ransomed by my purse; 
but, while I say this, I must beg to be un- 
derstood as hinting no complaint against the 
keeper, who gave up the best part of his 
own house to me, from whom I and my 
family and friends always received the most 
civil and kind treatment, and whom I be- 
lieve to be a very honest and humane man. 
Ican speak, from my own knowledge, that 
he is.constantly endeavouring to obtain, and 
frequently does it, relief and assistance of 
various sorts for those of his unfortunate 
prisoners who stand most in need of it. 
He is strict in adherence to his rules and re- 
gulations; but, I am persuaded, that it 
would be very difficult to find a more fit 
man for such a situation, Having formed 
this opinion during two years of actual ob- 
servation, I think it, now that I am no 
longer in the power of Mr. Newman, my 
duty to declare it. During my impri- 
sonment the conduct of my friends was 
such as was naturally to be expected from 
men who regarded meas suffering in the 
public cause. The attentions of all sorts; 
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the acts of real, solid service, were as nu~ 
merous and as great, perhaps, as any man 
ever received in a like space of time. But, 
the circumstance of this sort which gave me 
the most pleasure, was, that, during the 
two years, { was visited by persons, whom 
I had never seen before, from one hundred 
and ninety-seven cities and towns of Eng- 
land, Scolland, and Ireland; the greatest 
part of whom came to me as the deputies of 
some society, club, or circle of people in 
their respective places of residence. Ihad 
the infinite satisfaction to learn from the 
gentlemen who thus visited me, that my 
writings had induced those who lad read 
them to think. This fact, indeed, of being 
visited by persons from almost every consi- 
derable town in the kingdom, speaks a lan= 
guage that cannot be misunderstvod. 

Within these ten years I have dealt Cor- 
ruption many a heavy blow; but, inno two 
years did I ever deal her so many and such 
deadly blows as during the two years that 
I was in Newgate. I am not vain enough 
to suppose, that it was I who made her reel 
as she now does; but, I trust that nobody 
will deny that I pretty largely contributed 
towards it. When I compare her state at 


my coming out of Newgate with her state 
at my going into Newgate, I see as much’ 
difference as I now see in ofe of the old 
ewes, which were full-mouthed at my leav- 
inghome. She has been pulled down with- 


out violence, She has been exposed to a 
degree that has deprived her of all power 
longer to deceive. She is, in short, now 
come to that pass, where neither impudence 
nor hypocrisy will serve her turn; where, 
if she could any longer deceive, it would 
be of no use to her. The long faces of 
the children and champions of Corruption 
show us what is passing in their minds. 
They yet enjoy the fruit of their corrupt 
practices, but they seem to be in hourly 
dread of losing them. There is, in this 
respect, a great change since I was put into 
Newgate; and, if I could persuade myself, 
that my being imprisoned another two years 
would totally destroy Corruption; that it 
would rvot her and all her infamous brood 
out of the land, I would cheerfully endure 
it, taking my chance of foul air and jail 
distempers. 

Fourtu, as lo what has taken place at 
the expiration of my imprisonment, and to 
the time of my arrival at Botley, where I 
now am, it will not be necessary to be very 
particular. I do not want to have it 
believed, that I am caressed by the public. 
A have no ambitious purposes to answer. I 
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am resolved to do all that lies in my power to 
destroy Corruption in all her branches and 
all her fibres; and, todo this, or any thing to- 
wards it, I know that I must leave all self- 
gratifications out of my account. I am 
aware of this, aud Corruption may be as- 
sured that I am quite prepared for it. I 
laugh at all the alarms of ENVY. They 
are wholly groundless. I only want to see 
Corruption destroyed, without caring a 
straw who has the honour of doing it. In 
the desire of seeing this accomplished, I 
overlook all minor considerations. It is, 
however, due to the nation to state here, 
for the information of foreigners, that, on 
the 9th of July, the day on which my im- 
prisonment ceased, I was invited to a 
grand dinner at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, at which dinner up- 
wards of 600 persons were present, and, 
which bespoke the character of the whole, 
Str Francis Burpetr was in the Chair. 
I have no desire to draw a picture here ; 
no desire to swell out any of the circum- 
stances. The bare fact is enough; that 
this dinner, as large an one, I believe, as 
ever was known upon aily occasion even in 
London, took place in approbation of my 
writings ; and especially in approbation of 
that particular writing, for which I was 
imprisoned. At this dinner there arose 
some circumstances not less important than 
the dinner itself.—It was not to be sup- 
posed, that such an occasion would pass 
without an attempt to do something to an- 
noyme. Accordingly it was, in the shape 
of news-paper paragraphs of the same day, 
and in the shape of handbills distributed at 
the door of the Tavern. as the gentlemen 
went in; in vehicles of this sort, it was 
shown, or asserted, Ist, That I had, ten 
years ago, expressed my decided disappro- 
bation of the conduct and even of the prin- 


ciples of Sir Francis Burdett; 2nd, That, 


in the time between my conviction and my 
being brought up to judgment, I formed 
the design of dropping my Register, to an- 
nounce which design I had prepared and 
actually caused to be printed an advertise- 
ment; 3rd, That this design was coupled 
with a negociation with the government for 
making the dropping of the Register a con- 
dition upon which forgiveness was to be 
obtained; 4th, That this offer on my part 
having been refused by the government, I 
next offered to turn about and write for 
them; 5th, That on account of this having 
been rejected, I abandoned the design, and 
continued the Register. I shall answer 
these one by one.—As to the rirst, I had 
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as much right to express my disapprobation 
of the conduct and principles of Sir Francis 
Burdett ten years ago as I have now to ex- 
press my approbation of them. Whether 
the change has been produced by conviction, 
er proceeded "from some selfish motive, the 
reader must be the judge, though I must 
say, that I think it would be very difficult 
to make out the probability of the latter. 
At any rate, it was impossible that the 
change should arise out of a desire to get at 
any share in the public money ; and that is 
the great point to keep in view. As to 
the secon», it is perfectly érue; and, 
surely, 1 had a perfect right to cease writing 





| whenever Ipleased. That man must have but 


little consideration who does not see many 
good reasons for my adopting such a course; 
but, my answer to the charge is this; that 
I had, and have, a right to cease writing 
whenever I pleased or shall please ; and 
that, if I were to give up this right, I 
should, while I am endeavouring to ensure 
freedom to my country, be myself a slave. 
As to the third, fourth, and fifth pro- 
Positions, all that I can say of them is, 
that they are FALSE ; that they are wholly 
destitute of truth; that they have been in- 
vented as much as any fairy tale ever was 
invented; and, indeed, their falsehood is 





) proved by the advertisement itself, which 
) Register; because... . what? _Why, be- 


that I intended to discontinue the 


cause I feared, that it would be impossible 


4 for ime to continue it WITHOUT SOFT- 


ENING MY TONE. This was stated as 


the reason; it was so to be stated in print ; 
| who, then, will believe either of the three 


last propositions to contain a single word 
Having made this denial, I 
I shall always insist 
upon my right te cease writing whenever I 





> please ; and, while I continue to write, the 


reader will always be able to judge of the 
value of what I write. If he finds it useful, 
he will continue to supply himself with it; 
ifnot, he will cease so to do; and thus, he 
and I shall never be under obligations to 
each other. That I should be pursued 
with the same envy, hatred, and malice, 





») out of prison that I was pursued with into 


prison, I naturally expected. Had I not 
been, I should have feared that I had lost 
my sting. For all the falsehoods, for all 
the blows that baseness of all kinds has 
aimed at me, I have found more than suf- 
ficient compensation in the applause of the 


) Meeting at the Crown and Anchor ;_ in the 
> cordial reception I met with, upon my re- 


turn, at Winchester, where there were 
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gentlemen, whom I had never seen, who 
had come thirty miles to meet me; and, 
above all, in the kindness, the warmth of 
affection, with which I was received at 
Botley, into which the young men of the 
village (without even a hint from any one 
belonging to me) drew my carriage from 
the distance of more than a mile.——- When 
we got into the village, about nine o’clock 
in the evening of the 11th of July, there 
was a sight for Sir Vicary Gibbs, and Lord 
Ellenborough, and his brother judges to see! 
The inhabitants of the village ‘gathered 
round me: the young men and the boys 
and their fathers aud mothers, listening to 
my account of the CAUSE of my absence ; 
hearing me speaking of the Local Militia 
and the German Troops at the town of Ely; 
hearing me callingupon fathers and mothers 
to reflect on what I said, and on their sons 
to bear it in mind to the last hour of their 
lives. In short, the thing ended pre- 
cisely as it ought to end, in a plain appeal 
to the understanding of the inhabitants of a 
village; to young countrymen and boys, 
and their fathers and mothers. To ex- 
press my feelings upon this occasion is quite 
impossible, Suffice it to say, that the 
good behaviour, the civility and kindness 
of all«the people of the village to my fa- 
mily during my absence; and their most 
affectionate reception of myself at my re- 
turn, will never be effaced from my recol- 
lection. If there had wanted a motive in me 
to love my country, here would have been 
motive sufficient. Thut nation cannot be 
otherwise than good, where the inhabitants 
of a whole parish are so honest, so just, 
and so kind. For my part, born and bred 
amongst the farmers and labourers of Eng- 
land, I have ever entertained towards them 
feelings of kindness; but, I have now to 
add the feeling of gratitude, and of that 
feeling I shall, I hope, never fail to give 
proof, when it is in my power to defend 
any of my poorer neighbours against the 
oppressions of the more powerful. | 
Wn. COBBETT. 








Botley, Wednesday, 
15th July, 1812. 


To CorresPponpeNTs. 

To send written answers to the nume- 
rous letters of congratulation that I have 
received upon my enlargement would be 
impossible. I, therefore, here beg leave 
to return my sincere thanks to all those who 
have written me such letters. —An address, 
this day received from a great lown in the 
North, is entitled to my particular thanks. 
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MINISTERIAL NEGOCIATIONS. 


DocuMENTS PUBLISHED, RELATING TO THE 
LATE NEGOCIATIONS FOR MAKING A NEW 
MINISTRY. 


(Continued from page 64.) 


Moira acts. Personal communication with 
him will always be acceptable and honour- 
able tous. But we hope he will be sensi- 
ble, that no advantage is likely to result 
from pursuing this subject by unauthorized 
discussions, and in a course different from 
the usual practice.— Motives of obvious de- 
licacy must prevent our taking any step to- 
wards determining the Prince Regent to 
authorize Lord Moira to address us person- 
ally. We shall always receive with duti- 
ful submission his Royal Highness’s com- 
mands, in whatever manner, and through 
whatever channel, he may be pleased to 
signify them, and we trust we shall never 
be found wanting in zeal for his Royal 
Highness’s service, and for the public in- 
terest. But we cannot venture to suggest 
to his Royal Highness, through any other 
person, our opinions, on points in which 
his Royal Highness is not pleased to require 
our advice. Grey. 
GRENVILLE, 


No.28.—Lord Moira io Lords Grey and 
Grenville, informing them, that he has 
the Prince Regent's authority to address 
them, and requesting tu know, when and 
where he can see them. 


Lord Moira presents his best compli- 
ments to Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. 
—Discouraged, as he unavoidably must be, 
he yet cannot reconcile it to himself to leave 


any effort untried: and he their 
principle for an interview, though he doubts 
if the desired conclusion is likely to be so 
well advanced by it, as would haye been 


the case in the mode suggested by him. 
—He has now the Prince Regent's instruc- 
tions to take steps towards the 
a ministry ; ad is authorized: specially -to 
address himself to Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville. It is, therefore, his request to know, 
when and where he can wait. upon them. 
He would wish to bring Lord Erskine with 
him.——June 6, 1812. 13 forenoon. 





mation of 


No. 29.—Minule of a Conversation between 
Lord Moira and Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, at which Lord Erskine was present. 
— St, James’s Place, June 6th, 1812. 


Lord Moira stated to Lord Grey and 
Lord Grenville, that he was authorized by 
the Prince Regent to consult with them on 
the formation of a new government. And 
satisfactory explanations having taken place 
between them, respecting such measures as 
appeared to be of the greatest urgency at 
the present moment, more especially with 
reference to the situation of H. M.’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, and the differences now 
unhappily subsisting with America; and 
that Lord Moira had received this commis- 
sion without any restriction or limitation 
whatever being laid by the Prince, on 
their considering any points which they 
judged useful for his service; they express- 
ed their satisfaction with the fairness of 
this proposal, and their readiness to enter 
into such discussions as must precede the 
details of any new arrangement. As a 
preliminary question, which appeared to, 
them of great importance, they thought it 
necessary immediately to bring forward, 
to prevent the inconvenience and embar- 
rassment of the further delay which might 
be produced, if this negociation should 
break off in a more advanced state, they 
asked, whether this full liberty extended to 
the consideration of new appointments to 
those great offices of the household, which 
have been usually included in the political 
arrangements made on a change of adminis- 
tration; tntimaling their opinion, that it 
would be necessary lo act on the same prir- 
ciple on the present occasion.—Lord Moira 
answered, that the Prince had laid no res 
striction upon him in that respect, and had 
never pointed in the most distant manner at 
the protection of those officers from re- 
moval; that it would be impossible for 
him (Lord Moira), however, to concur in 
making the exercise of this power posilive 
and indispensable, in the formation of the 
administration, because he should deém ut 
on public grounds peculiarly objectionable. 
—To this Lord Grey and Lord Grenville 
replied, they also acted on public grounds 
alone, and with no other feeling whatever 


(To be continued. } 
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